2                         DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY

ophy of the older.day, and gave us the psychology of
the present.

At the opening of the nineteenth century, psychology,
as we call it today, though the name was then little
used, could already boast of a long history. It could
scarcely have been true that the philosophic minds of
early days should have omitted from their view the
mental performances of mankind. Socrates, in fact,
taught that to 'know thyself' was the prime factor in
wisdom; and Aristotle, among the numerous writings in
which he reduced to order the thought of the ancient
Greeks, composed a treatise on psychology, the 'science
of the souF, destined to remain for many centuries
without a serious rival. In the early modern period,
while 'natural philosophy5, developing a technique of
its own, split off from the parent stem and became the
science of physics, 'mental philosophy' remained bound
up with general philosophy to such a degree that now
it is almost impossible, in reading the philosophers,
to disentangle their psychology from their teachings on
logic, ethics, and the criticism of knowledge.

Locke, the founder of the British empirical school
in philosophy, wrote an Essay Concerning Human
Understanding, a title appropriate, one would suppose,
for a chapter in psychology. But Locke's dominant
interest was not precisely psychological; he was less
concerned with the actual process of knowing than with
the validity of knowledge, and was therefore contented
with a rather sketchy treatment of the processes them-
selves. Rejecting the view, strongly held in his day,
that certain fundamental ideas were innate, he taught
that all ideas are ultimately derived from the indi-